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‘¢ Prompt to improve and to invite, 
“ We blend instruction with delight.”——Porr. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
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the summit of the cliffs, saw before him a long 
expanse of black sullen moor—which he cross- 
« nohain aii maid.” ed—and a beautiful vale suddenly expanded be- 
ti ~ vor ms low his feet, with cultivated fields, pias and 
THE RAINBOW. groves, and among many huts sprinkled about 
A solitary Pedestrian was roaming over the | like rocks, one mansion to which they all seem- 
xlens and mountains in a wild district of the |¢d to appertain, and which, without any gran- 
Northern Highlands of Scotland, when a Rain-| deur, yet suited in its unpretending and venera- 
bow began to form itself over part of the mag-| ble solemnity the character of that lonely and 
nificent landscape. He was, not without rea-|lovely place. He descended into the vale, and 
son, a melancholy and grief-haunted man: and|bappy he knew not why, walked along the 
the growing beauty of that apparition insensi-| widening stream, till he found himself in a 
bly touched his heart witha delighted happiness] lawn, and close by the Mansion which he had 
to which he had for aconsiderable time been a! discerned from the hill above, but which had 
stranger. As the varied brightness of the arch, | till now been concealed by a grove. At this 
which as yet was scarcely united, but showed} moment, just as he was about to turn back, 
only several glowing fragments, gradually be-| two ladies stéod close beside him, and with a 
came more vivid, his whole being felt a sym-| slight embarrassment the stranger explained 
pathetic exhilaration--despondency and sorrow | to them how unconsciously he had been led to 
faded away, and he once more exulted in the| intrude upon their privacy, and after that salu- 
natural freedom of the prime of life. While| tation, was about to retire. But the impression 
he was gazing, the Rainbow became perfect,| which elegant and cultivated minds make on 
and bound the earth and heaven together in a|each other in a moment, when unexpectedly 
span of joy. The glory illuminated two moun-| brought together in a situation calculated to 
tains, and the glen between them opening up| show something of their character, now pre- 
beneath that effulgence, appeared to be a ma-| vented so sudden a parting,—and they who 
jestic entrance into another and more magnifi- had thus casually met, having entered into 
cent world. The sides of these two moun-|conversation, began in a few minutes to feel 
tains, rent with chasms and tumbling torrents,| almost like friends. The stranger, who had 
were steeped in the beautiful stains of the|been led into this vale by a sort of romantic 
arch, so that the rocks seemed clothed with! impulse, could not help feeling as if this meet- 
purple, and the waterfalls to roll down in gold. ling were almost an adventure. And it was no 
As the rainbow began to dissolve, the summit! doubt an impressive thing to a young English- 
of the arch gave way, and the gorgeous co-|man wandering among the Highland moun- 

















lours forsaking the sky, embodied themselves 
in a mass of splendour on each side of that 
wide gicn. Fora few moments the edge of 
cach mountain was veiled and hidden in that 
radiance; but it gradually melted away into 
colourless air, the atmosphere was again open, 
and a few showery clouds seen hanging oppo-| 
site the sun, were all that remained to tell of 
the vanished Rainbow. But all the green) 
fields and all the woods were glittering in 
freshened beauty—the birds were gt I 
the cattle lowing on the hills——and the raven 
and the kite were aloft in heaven, There was 
a jubileeand the lonely man who had been) 
sitting on a rock entranced in that vision, rose | 
up and inwardly said, * Let my wey lie up that! 
glen, whose glorious portal has vanished—let | 

me walk beneath what was like a triumphal 
arch but a moment ago, into the solitary mag- 
nificence of nature.” 

The Eremite pursued his way up the wood- 
ed banks of a stony torrent, and on reaching 





tains, to form an acquaintance in his way with 
two such persons as those with whom he was 
now engaged in pleasant conversation. They 
seemed to be Mother and Daughter :—and 
when, after about half an hour’s walk, the 
stranger found himself in a spacious and ele- 
gant room, the guest of a high bred and 
graceful Lady in a widow’s weeds, and appa- 
rently with one beautiful daughter in her re- 
\lirement, he could scarcely help thinking that 
the vague imagination which led him thither 
lunder the Rainbow’s arch, might have some 
influence even on the complexion of his future 
life He had long been a melancholy man; 
and minds of that character are often the most 
‘apt to give wayto sudden emotions of gladness. 
He closed up all remembrance of one fatal in- 
cident in his life under a heap of fresh-spring- 
ing and happy thoughts end feeling gs; and ani- 
mated by the novelty of his situation, as well 
as by the ceapeeny character of those whose 





hospitality he was mow sharing, never had he 
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felt so free from anxiety and sorrow, and so|about to say farewell with sighs, almost witi: 
like his former self, nor so capable of the en-| | ‘tears, Atlength the stranger paused and said, 
joyment of life and every thing around him)“ Never will | forget this day, this glen, and 
that was beautiful and enlivening. As the eve- | those from whom I now part. I will remem- 
ning drew on, his heart was sad to think that,) ber them all when my soul is sad, which it 
as he had come a stranger, so like a stranger) ever must be as long as I live. Take the bless- 
must he be departing ; but these few hours|ing of a wounded heart. Ladies, farewell.”— 
had sunk into his heart, and he would remem-| And his eyes, dim with emotion, at that mo- 
ber them as long as he lived, and in the remo-| ment met those of that beautiful maiden, turn- 
test parts of the earth. led upon him with a heavenly expression of pi- 
Does it require long time, days, weeks,/ty, and at last even stained with irrepressible 

months and years, to enable human beings to| tears. A black scowl was in the heavens, and 
love one another? Does the human heart slow- | darkened the green mount on which they 
ly and suspiciously lay up one kind thought! stood; a long dreary sigh of wind came rust- 
after another, till the measure of its affection, ling down tbe vale, and there was a low mut- 
be full? May gentle words and kindling smiles} tering of distant thunder. “ This will be a 
pass from the lips, and yet the heart remain night of storms,” said the Lady, looking kind- 
cold and untouched, and willing to lose sight) ly towards the stranger. “ It is not Highland 
of, and to forget, the object of its transitory hospitality to let a guest depart at dark, and in 
tenderness? It may be so with many, for the;)tempest—you must return with us to our 
accidents of time teach different lessons, all;house; and a huge thunderous cloud, that 
equally necessary and wholesome perhaps to! overshadowed half the vale, was an argument 
different hearts ; but before human nature has| not to be resisted ;—so the party returned to- 
been sorely afflicted, tried or deceived, its tem-| gether; and just as they reached the house, 
per is open to kindness and to joy; and at-| the long, loud rattle was heard along the hills, 
tracted by the sympathies of a common na-|and the river swollen on a sudden by the delu- 
ture, why may not those whoare strangers to-| ging rain, roared along the swinging woods, till 
day, be friends to-morrow? Nor does the|the whole valley was in a tumult. It wasa 
deepest affliction always close up the fountain | true Highland night ; and the old house rock- 
of love in the human soul. The saddest turn) ed like a ship at sea. 

often is sudden restoration to the gay and joy-| But the walls of the Mansion, (which had 
ful; like light streaming in upon a prisoner! once been a sort of castle) were thick and 
through the bars of his dungeon, is the smile! massy, and the evening passed happily along 
on faces not yet bedimmed by grief, to the man, within, while the thunder, and the woods, and 
of many miseries; and he who hugs his sor-| the torrents, and the blasts, were ali raging 
row close to his soul, will often ‘at once lay without in one united and most dismal howl. 
down that rueful burthen to which he has so: These Ladies had not passed all their lives in 
long clung with infatuated despair, at the sight, a Highland glen, and they conversed with their 
of youth, beauty and innocence, rejoicing be-| guest about foreign countries which they had 
fore him in untamed, fearless and triumphant all visited. The harp was touched, and the 
bliss. There are often, also, sudden revela-| wild Gaelic airs sounded still more wildly 
asons of sympathy made between human be-! among the fitful pauses of the siorm. She 
ings by a word, a tone, a look, or a smile ;’ who played and sung was no sorceress inhabit- 
truth is then conveyed suddenly and easily into ing an enchanted castle ; but she was a young, 
their spirits, aod from that moment they rest, graceful, and beautiful, girl of nineteen, inno- 
assured of each other’s affection and each other’s' cent as beautiful, and therefore a more powerful 
worth, as much as if they had been mutually) sorceress than any that ever wound the invisi- 
known for years. If there were not these strong ble lines of her spell round a Knight of Ro- 
and prevailing tendencies in our natura, the, mance. At the conclusion of one air, a Chiet- 
paths of human life would be barren indeed ;, tain’s Lament, the mother heaved a deep sigh ; 
or the friendship that springs up over them and in the silence that ensued, the artless girl 
would in general be sown by the hand of inte-! said to the stranger who was standing beside 
restor sel{f-love. But nature follows other pro-, her entranced by the wailing strain, “ My poor 
cesses ; and love and friendship at first sight,! dead brother used to love that air,—I ought not 
often spring up as necessarily as Mowers expand tohave sung it.” But that mood passed away ; 
from bud into blossom, in the course of a few) and before retiring to rest the stranger said grai- 
sunny and dewy hours of one vernal morning. ly,—* Your wandering guest’s name is Ash- 

The young English stranger felt this when) ton.” We are Stuarts,” was the reply 5 and 

the hour of his dep: iwlure Was come, and when in an hour the house was buried in sleep. 

the Mother and Daughter accompanied him| The stranger alone was wakeful. Not for 
down the vale in the dusk of the evening, on! several years had he been so happy as during 
his way from Glen Cleran, never more to re-|this day and evening ; and the image of that 
rarn. Little was said as they walked along.| lovely girl beside her harp, sweetly singing, 
and they who, a few hours before, had not) while the wild night was roaring in the len, 
exnown of cach other’s existence, were now) could not leave his thoughts. Even when te- 
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wards morning, he fell asleep, she was in his 
dreams; and then it seemed as if they had 
long been friends—as if they were betrothed 
—and had fixed their marriage-day. irom 
these visions he awoke, and heard the sound 
of the mountain torrent roaring itself to rest, 
and the trees swinging less fiercely in the 
weakened blast. He then recollected where 
he was—his real condition returned upon him 
—and that sweet maiden was then to him only 
a phantom once seen, and to smile upon him 
no more. He rose at sunrise, and from the 
window, contemplated the gradual dying away 
of the storm—the subsiding of torrent that 
became visibly less and less every minute— 
ihe calm that slowly settled on the woods—the 
white mists rolling up the mountain’s side— 
till, at last, a beautiful calm, serene, and sun- 
ny day took possession of the sky, and Glen- 
Cleran lay below, in smiling and joyful beauty 
—-a wild paradise, where the world might be 
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Fame, that comes and goes on the wings of 
the wind—pleasures, which flash and disap- 
pear like electricity in the summer cloud,— 
and wealth, which glides irresistibly from the 
tenacious grasp,—are subjects that monopolize 
the attention of the learned, and arrest the steps 
of the gay. 

The philosopher in his closet, and the sol- 
dier in the field, (though the former professes to 
teach the emptiness of glory, and the latter to 
stem the current of unjust power, )weary the 
slowly rolling hours with exertions ; the one 
gaining admiration by the ridicule of praise, 
and the other ingeniously furthering the cause 
of hurnanity by glutting himself wiih the blood 
of his icllow men. We cannot too deeply im- 
press our minds with the value of virtue, or too 
carefully mould our meditations into the shape 
oftruth. Earth abounds with fascinating temp- 
tations, which surround the adventurer to daz- 
zle his vision with false glares, and betray his 





forgotten, and human life pass away like aj attention with cheating sounds, The ambient 
dream. pleasures will sometimes prove too strong for 
cagle-eyed resolution to resist, and faith often 
sleeps when the battle is nigh. Unless trained 
iby long discipline into the practice of honour, 
he may not always follow the best inclinations, 
jor have any good inclinations to guide him. 
| Phe flowery wreaths of vice stupify his senses 
| with their fragrance, and lull his conscience 
‘into a fatal repose, till the deluded mind is en- 
tangled in her hundred-thousand folds, and the 
'whole man sinks a horrid victim to irretrieva- 
ble ruin. Then too late he sees his error; 
itlien the chains which seemed at first but gar- 
| lands of flowers, are metamorphosed into ser- 
| pents, whose breath is rank poison, and whose 
When Kemble was hissed by an exaspera- | toucl is destruction. Vainly he struggles in 
ted audience, in consequence ofa rudeness|their nauseous embrace—seizes their slippery 
previously offered to a female favourite, he! forms in his useless grasp, or attempts to con- 
could not have chosen a more plausible excuse) trol their billowy motions, and trample them 
than the one which gained him universal ap-| beneath his shrinking feet. —Atas! the creep- 
plause. “ Human nature,” said the great tra-| ing. folds have encircled his body, and impri- 
vedianin his high, shrill, peculiar voice ; ** Hu-|soued every limb; gasping, he is enveloped 
man nature’—* Human nature !” It was clo-| in their countless toils, and yields, conquered 
quent inthe extreme. The ingenuity of the) and shuddering, totorments horrible as heli !— 
world could not have devised a wiser pretext! The course of vice is a steep descent, and we 
than the frailties and inconsistencies of buman! pass with accelerated’ velocity down its dread- 
nature.—-Good and evil are strangely commin-| ful abyss—a faise step, or a heedless turn, may 
vied together.—Opinions always fluctuating,| plunge us into the lion’s den, and the Spirit of 
und passions couiteracthig each other, whirl! God dwells not with the abandoned one, to pa- 
the mind into a deliriam of contendine emo-|cify their rugged natures or soften down their 
tions ; and man is so singularly constructed! ire. 
that he is ever regretting losses consequent on} Let us on the other hand observe the noblest 
his own folly, o¢ miserably disappointed in the; work of God—an honest man. It is the con- 
accomplishment of his brightest hopes. In| stitution of humanity to endure every sorrow 
all the ardour of virtuous meditation he is ea-| which is not the resultof sin, and the good man 
ser to acknowledge the impossibility ofac om-| turns a shielded breast to the ills of life, which 
bination between happiness and vice ; and yet! ‘rattle like harmless huil-stones on am armed 
unallured by true glory and unabashed by s shame, | knight. Virtue to the mind is a more imper- 


{To be continued.) 





el 
FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
HUMAN NATURE, 
WRITTEN BY MATILDA MURRAY OF NEW-YORKE, 

FOR THE PREMIUM OF FIFTY DOLLARS. 
The human mind is like a tilting field, 
Where two contending champions scorn to yield, 
Reason and Passion—each in turn prevails, 
Just as the owner regulates the scales. 
If wisely he on Reason’s side declare, 
Passion must yield, and happiness be there 
But if, alas, to Passion’s side he lean, 
Wisorder reigns, enc «lesolates the scene. 


he daily sacrifices integrity to earthly pursuits ;| lishable protection, than Spanish steel to the 
he abandons an endearing Protector, an ever- | body ; ; and he who has equipped himselfin her 
lasting source of joy, for paltry treasures, which | sacred suit, walks gigantic and immortal amid 
are at any moment liable to be destroyed by/ the loudest din and fiercest dangers of tumul- 
\twous War. 


‘he fickle sport of chance. The greatest raonarch wip has 
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gained his magnificence by the sacrifice of|ing, philosophical morality, the most difficult 
honour, has no dignity to compare to this ; and|to attain, to defy temptations as a rock defies 
La Fayette in his plain blue coat, surrounded by) the waves which are for ever beating at its base, 
the sacred enchantments which virtue has be-|and for ever in vain. ‘This great characteris- 
stowed, is an object incomparably of more in-|tic distinguishes Augustus from the rest of 
terest and admiration, than the sultan half bu-|men. He pursues his varied path, with an 
ried in the treasures of the east. Many weak| unwavering moral courage, which, without the 
minded mortals, at the onset of their career,|foppery of unnecessary display, is faithful in 
vainly suppose it possible to trifle a little with|the hour of danger, and rises in ratio to the 
the pleasures of vice, and afterwards to erect|tumults in which he is engaged ; strengthen- 
themselves in the strict practice of all that is|ing him in proportion to the oppressive weight, 
just, honorable, and good, They would amuse|it sheds a glory around his way, when over- 
their tastes by sipping forbidden sweets, being ;clouded with the gloomiest shade; and when 
careful not to drain the poisonous bowl to the|he is brought to the test, when Vice stands on 
bottom, and fondly imagine they possess reso-| one side, arrayed in her robes of gayety, with 
lution, in which daily experience proves their| her long train of false phantoms to urge her 
fellow mortals so miserably deficient—to allow | requests, and offering gold, and glory, and ali 
a few merry gambols on the brink of the pre-|the earth can afford, for a smile of his lip, ora 
cipice, without the risk of being betrayed into; touch from his hand; and the plain unadorned 
the abyss. A very few, by the peculiar bles-| form of Truth on the other, calls with her sil- 
sing of fortune, may regain their equillibrium,/ver voice, and bids him beware,—then does 
and re-establish themselves in the road to hap-| this invaluable charm close his ear to sound: 
piness ; but many, and by far the majority,| that would betray the unwary, and soften visions 
find their veins swelling with incurable malady,/ that would ruin the thoughtless gay. Indeed 
when they believed the venomous goblet had, bis mind is a beautiful piece of moral mechan- 
only touched their lip: or dizzy and bewilder-| ism, which, presents a barrier to shield frorr. 
ed by the witcheries around them, lose their|almost every weapon, or affords a remedy fui 
hold, and are hurled into the gaping chasm,|every wound. What ills it cannot palliate, i: 
when they only intended a glance over the edge. | teaches him to endure, and when fate banishes 
An honest man is rarely to be found. There! from him the prosperous rays which often 
is no lack of those sort of beings who abound! shine on the vicious, it enables him to tread the 
in negative virtues, who delight in religion,| dark labyrinths with a light step and a fearless 
and detest the devil ; who go to church three} heart, confident and happy that joy awaits him 
times on the Sabbath, and never demolish a/at the end. 
meal without a good long-winded grace. The| He possesses a thousand resources for agree 
excellence of these consist in declarations of able thought, which bushes his bosom into « 
what feats they might have accomplished, if} serenity impervious to the storm. Cheerful- 
circumstances had not prevented, and how no- | I ness perpetually irradiates his heart, from 
ble they would be—if they could. They grow | which he has wisely shut the greatest enemy 
up like brutes, deficient in the cultivated pas-/to man. No matter what tempests brood ove: 
sions of civilized society—exhibiting their, his head, or what terrors start up at his feet, 
stated periods of youth, maturity, and decay—) whether he float on the full tide of triumphant 
remote alike from the virtues and the vices, | prosperity, or smilingly row his little boat, in 
the rewards and the penalties, the delicate dustrious to the opposition of winds and waves, 
pleasures und refined pains of active existence ; he happily meditates, that if his barque is over- 
and after having undergone the varieties of ani-| whelmed, he can yet beat the surges with his 
mal life, at last quietly repose themselves in|arm; or ifno means of security vary the waste 
their narrow bed; like small pebbles for a! around, the worst that can befall him is the 
moment disturbing the peaceful tranquillity of momentary crisis, which not all creation could 
the water with their fall, silently they bury| much longer have averted, and he eludes the 
their names and their natures in an oblivion as| cruelty of the angry storm, by causing the very 
deep as though they had never been. ‘These| winds which wreck his vessel to waft him to 
compose one of three classes of the human/everlasting peace. Manlius, on the contrary, 
kind. The other two consist of active beings,| pursues pleasure over the path of vice, and, 
whose loud voices are heard, and whose figures| for a few contemptible and evanescent throbs o! 
are seen and remembered on the great stage} joy, pays a price, than which, far less would 
of the world, conspicuous as the benefactors or| have purchased an eternity of delight. Before 
enemies, the glory or shame, of their race. | his youth had ripened into the energies of man- 
Augustus is one of the former. In him are; hood, he thought he perceived many ways 
combined at once enthusiastic «dmiration of} whereby he might indulge in idleness, without 
honesty, with will and power to practise it.| making the results visible in the tenour of his 
Virtue consists scarcely more in acting, than|conduct, or the recitation of his task: but he 
in resisting. The impulse of a moment may| was at length discovered in a falsehood which 
urge a young, warm disposition into some glo-|he had invented to cxcuse a crime, and, in ad- 
rious undertaking, but it requires firm reasgn-/dition to the advantages he had lost, he expe- 
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rienced the flagellation of his tutor, the disaf- 
fection of his companions, and the reproofs and 
contempt of all his friends. When the world 
presented a broader path, and he had grown to 
be a mover in a wider sphere, his propensities 
for evil increased in proportion to the impor- 
tance of his situation, until he was elevated 
from the meanness of being despised, to the 
dignity of being hated. By a thousand un- 
principled actious he has accumulated a for- 
tune, which he lavishes to gain pleasures he 
cannot enjoy, and friends it is impossible for 
him to preserve. Tlic very hirelings who fat- 
ten on his abundance, detest the hand from 
which they receive their favours; and while 
the flatterer, fawning about his person, draws a 
veil over his vices, or eloquently softens them 
into generous indiscretions, he is watching the 
effects of his dose as the subject of future ex- 
position and ridicule. Manlius himself, in the 
midst of abundance, and the idol of the warm- 
est and most promising friends, with thousands 
to protect him from the attacks of his enemies, 
and charms to dissipate reflection, is yet an 
utter stranger to that cheerfulness and buoyan- 
cy of spirits, which ever accompany Augustus 
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dreams, that sleeping vision never drew — All 
was enchantment and delight.—I leaned back 
on my carpet, on the deck, and abandoned my 
whole soul to the impressions of the passing 
panorama. ‘The face of the coast, on each 
side, ls occasionally marked by steep and bold 
rocks or hills gently sweeping to the beach ; 
some of the wildest romantic cliffs; others, 
luxuriantly clothed with shrubs of every leaf 
and fragrant blossoming, intermingled with 
fruit-trees, vineyards, and cypress groves.— 
Amongst the latter on the Asiatic shore, lay 
the dark Elisian of the Ottoman deed. Our 
boat, at my request, slowly flosted its course 
along the margin of this most solemn appen- 
dage tothe great city—the cemetery of its 
people. Here my gay imaginations paused, 
and all my contemplations took the awful che- 
racter of the spot before me. 

Scurari !—The burial ground of the Mus 
selmans of Constantinople ; a sad region o! 
mortality, whose vast extent seemed hardly 
bounded by the horizon itself, spreading as }: 
did, westward and eastward, amonyst fa: 
stretching woods of cypress, overshadowing 
tombs without count, and graves of genera- 





through all the vicissitudes of life. Though 
he is sated with luxuries, he trembles at their 
insecurity, and, writhing beneath existence as 
anguish, he shrinks suddering from its close, 
as despair. His pains have no remedy, his 
pleasures no delight ; his mind, like a dry leaf 
fluttering in the air, has been long ago bereft 
of its use and beauty ; and the mental eye re- 
sembles him to some gaudy fabric, standing 
insecure on a rotten foundation, with its massy 
pillars and costly decorations ; every day ac- 
celerates its ruin, and while the cottage, unos- 
tentatiously and without danger, lifts its thatch- 
ed roof to the winds, the feeble temple, spread- 
ing its valueless magnificence tothe gaze ofday, 
moulders beneath the influence of every hour, 
and rocks in the summer breeze. 








THE TRAVELLER. 


‘* He travels and expatiates as the bee 
*€ From flower to flower, so he from land to land.” 











We entered the Bosphorus, early in the 
morning ; the sun rose, and the scene glowed, 
and sparkled with transcendent beauty. A 
rich transparent veil, of a Tyrian purple blush 
covered the nearer objects ; while his bright 
rays darting across, lit the mountain tops to so 
vast a distance to the westward, that our 
Reis, the captain of the vessel, pointed to 
a high spot in the clouds, which he called 
Kadsdagh, the famed mount Ida. Could | 


gaze on such an object, and not sce Paris, and 
the three rival goddesses, hovering mid the 
sun-beams then playing on its shining crest?! 
The pure. etherial air around me seemed to 
intoxicate my senses, and waking, I beheld 
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tion upon generation, from that of the in- 
pase buried to day, to that of the patriarch 
gathered to his fathers centuries ago 

The marble memorials over these silent 
chambers of the dead, rise even closer toge- 
\ther than the thickly planted trees that form 
their gloomy canopies.--Some of the monu- 
iments are richly carved and gilt, or painted 
with various colours. At the head of the 
grave stands a square pillar surmounted by a 
turban, the form and hue of which declare the 
rank of the deceased; a tablet below, contains 
the appropriate inscription ; and a long slab 
usually covers the body ; presenting a surface 
of flowers, strewn there, fresh, and by the votive 
hands of constantly attending affection! So, 
indeed it appears at first sight; but on draw- 
ing near, we find the siab perforated with nu- 
merous holes, through which these most love- 
ly offerings to the dead, spring and blow, and 
scatter their fragrant leaves on the cold stones 
beneath.—At night by moonlight, some soli- 
tary mourners of the recently interred, may 
be discerned, at wide distances from each oth- 
er, flitting, like sheeted spectres themselves, 
through the dark avenues of cypress, each to 
her particular spot of tears.—He must be of 
harder nature than even the blood-stained cor- 
sair of the deep, who can scud his latteen sail 
past that “ city of the silent,” and not feel he 
is a mortal man.—Childe Harold,who wrote so 
darkly, still so beautifully on these scenes, and 
the terrific passions connected with them— 
whose imagery, and thoughts, seemed to dwell 
ever in the gloom of a hopeless future—the 
soul’s heaviest shadow of death !—he too has 
sunk to the tomb !—He is gone to the bourne, 
where genius can no more mislead, nor pas- 
sion prejudice, —Peace to his immortal spirit ‘ 
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and as it wason the hearse of William Wal- 
lace—the banner of a freed country—Greece 
—whose shores were round me then,—will 
be his body’s monumental, lasting scutcheon ! 
— Byron, fare thee well! With thoughts like 
these, 1 turned from the Turkish cemetery, 
to the opposite shore, and my eye filled at once 
with a new splendid contemplation. 
ConsTANTINOPLE !—The proud capital of 
Islamism ; spreading over the undulating line! 
of hills in that direction, with an amplitude of 
extent, and grandeur of elevation, hardly to be 
conceived, The swelling domes of the 
mosques, and their lofty white minarets, ma- 
jestically and gracefully contrasted with the 
high and sombre groups of cypress, which ap- 
pear as growing spontaneously amongst the 
various orders of buildings throughout the 
city. The sun played glitteringly on our gai- 
Jy painted mast, as the vessel under it lightly 
skimmed along before this splendid shore.—I 
gazed, with fixed, fascinated eyes. The Reis 
told me, I looked on the seraglio!—lIt occu- 
pies the whole sce of what was ancient By- 
zantium ; and the sparkling waters of the 
strait itself form its guardian trench on two 
sides, but high strong walls protect it every 
where besides.—Encircling, indeed, one of the 
most luxriant gardens of pleasure, that ever 
the imagination of a faithful candidate for 
Mahomevt’s paradise could fancy and construct. 
Golden palaces and variegated kinsks, rise, as 
if in a fairy land, amidst bowers of thickly fo-} 
liaged trees, towering cypresses, and the| 
sweetly-cooling branches of the weeping wil-| 
low. In passing under the gilded gaileries,| 
where the Sultana beauties of Circassia, Geor-| 
via, and nearer Greece, come forth behind ha! 
terlacing flowers, and golden traceries in wire- 
work, (immured like pretty plumaged birds od 
cages) to breathe the free air of heaven with 
ihe pure sea breeze ; I, in vain, strained my | 
sight, to catch a glimpse of something more| 
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branch of a respectable family in the north of 
Scotland, and that, owing to some domestic 
misfortunes he was a kind of exile from his fa- 
ther’s house. By this representation, he had 
the address to draw money, to a considerable 
amount from the affectionate and trusting gir). 
At length, pretending business, he solemnly 
pledged to return ina few weeks, and make 
ber his wife. About three months after his 
departure, a letter was delivered to her, dated 
from a jail in the south of Scotland. It prov- 
ed to be from her lover, and stated that a short 
time after leaving her he had from necessity 
contracted a trifling debt, and had been thrown 
into prison; at the same time entreating her, 
as she valued his regard, to relieve him froma 
situation so unworthy. The faithful girl lis- 
tening only to the dictates of her love, set off 
immediately with all the money she could pro- 
cure, to give him liberty. In an inclement 
season—through a country with which she 
was unacquainted—she at length reached the 
place of destination. Withslow and feeble step, 
she proceeded up the principal street, but 
found itimpossible to advance, owing to an im- 
mense crowd of people to witness the punish- 
ment of acriminal. She stepped on the stairs 
leading toa shop, involuntarily turning her eyes 
upon the poor wretch, writhing under the lash 
of the executioner,beheld the object of her ten- 
Ger solicitude. A large placard was placed up- 
on his breast intimating that the punishment 
was for theft. Ina state of insensibility she 
sank into the arms of one of the bystanders. 
Reason never again dawned on her darkened 
mind; and at this moment she is to be seen 
wandering in her native village, an affecting in- 
stance of the basest villany triumphing over 
unsuspecting innocence—Ldinbury Obs. 
—— 

An Jrishman comparing his watch by St. 

Paul’s and bursting into a fit of laughter, was 


asked what he laughed at. He replied, * and 


substantially lovely, than my mind’s mere im-)how can I help it? when here is my litte 
age of the beauty, who might be peering! watch, that was made by Paddy O'Flaherty on 
through those gay but close lattices, with a si-| Ormondquay, and which cost me only five 
milar curiosity at the strange garb of the | guineas, has deat your big London clock there 
Frank stranger. I could discern nothing but!4@” hour and @ quarter since vesterday morn 
the rose and the climbing jessamine. The ing. 
Reis laughed at my disappointed looks—he| <a 
whispered—* come with me this evening, and| Gone to Pot.—The captain of a vessel lying 
you may not regret the jealousy of those win-|in the river, wishing to give his crew a treat 
dows !” }on a rejoicing day, left two sons of Hibernia to 
Ege Swe take care of his ship, and told them they might 
MISCELLANEOUS. |have double allowance of grog but cautioned 
i Cadlaty wh ol paieen, ~~~ |them against firing a gun, as there was reason 
‘‘ Ip pleasure seek for something new.” |to apprehend some great — danger. ‘This they 
—_—_—--——-—-| promised, but afier enjoying a hearty dinner, 
Affecting Story.—Some time ago, a young) together with the fumes of the liquor, one 
man took up his residence ina Scottish village| of them proposed to have a shoot to themselves 
much celebrated for its delightful situation and| which the other objected to, as it would make 
mineral waters. During his stay he succeed-!a great noise—but the most fertile in invention 
ed in gaining the affections of a very amiable|said he could prevent that, and immediately 
young girl, daughter of the person with whom! placed the iron pot used for cooking, on the 
he lodged. He told her he was a younger!mouth ofthe gun, and setting himself across 
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it, held the pot by the ear to prevent its flying 
off! He then requested his messmates to 
shoot asy—but the alarm was heard by the cap- 
tain and crew who hastened on board and in- 
quired the reason of the alarm— Murphy and 
me,” answered Pat, “ had a mind to have a bit 
of shoot to ourselves,’—* Where is Mur- 
phy ?” saidthe captain. “ Where is Mur- 
phy replied the Irishman, smiling and 
scratching his head, “ Did’nt you meet him 
now! Faith, he’s just gone ashore in tke Iron 
Pot !” 
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Requited Love.—What words can be more 
delightful to the human ear, than the unexpec- 
ted effusions of generosity and affection from a 
beloved woman. A gentleman after great 
misfortunes, came toa lady he had long court- 
ed, and told her his circumstances were so re- 
duced, that he was actually in want of five gui- 
neas. “1 am actually glad to hear it,” said she. 
“Ts this your love for me!” he replied ina 
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to one, whom, to use his own words, he es- 
teemed among the first men the world had 
ever produced. 

Judge the surprise of the officer, when, in 
the coarse brown coat and rude exterior, he 
beheld the man he had once so rudely insulted. 
It was the venerable and philosophic Franklin, 

ous 

An old Anecdote.—We are indebted to the 
Salem Observer, for the following anecdote, 
copied from a French paper of 1789, a year 
rendered memorable by the French revolution. 

“ A certain Countess ofa distinguished fam- 
ily but inclined to the aristoci atic party, was 
lately at the opera at Paris in her box. The 
mob in the gallery chose to mark her as the 
object of their dislike, by throwing apples into 
the box. The Marquis de la Fayette was in 
the opposite box, and saw the transaction. 
The Countess, with great composure, collect- 
ed the apples, and put them into a handker- 
chief, and sent them round to the Marquis, 

















tone of despondency, “why are you glad?” with a paper pinned on the handkerchief, on 
° ° we . . ; ’ ‘ } “i va 
t “ Because,” answered she, if you want five gui- which she had written with a pencil, * the 
neas, I can put you in possession of five thou- Jirat fruits of Liberty. 
“ sand? — Walsh. ” : j 
; “ T am sorry,” said a chamberlain to a poor 
a 
: . ‘ ; } . 
‘ Canal Anecdote —A Frenchman travelling German Count, thes be obliged oe yo 
; "ae : : ; service, having been with you without recelv- 
: on the canal was sitting reading with his face ing any wages.? “ Well,” said his lord, “I 
to the stern, and his elbow projectin Ki 
. fie anil —s “ei The Js Re-« — oe | know { am in your debt, but you should consi- 
t pee sage al beim he ’ — der itis still running on.””— That 1 do consi- 
/ ‘~ x posed, as the ” ; : 
2 : : der,” replied th hamberlain; “but Ll am 
boat was approaching a bridge, exclaimed, by | a , 
4 a eg ae pg i” mm. Fs afraid it runs on so fast that I shall never be 
; way of warning, “ ook out ! Phe French-| site to overtake it.” 
: man, construing the phrase literally and suppo- 
: sing his attention was directed to one of the} Ay" Trishman was brought up before the 
ten thousand interesting objects along the ca- . . : a atin: « > 
? nal, popped his head out of the window, in eS ee 
stead of drawing his arm in—and the eonse- a peti ga | celllage thn tes: Nak pdr y 
7 ak, cntonsi ene ened a villain? Please your worship,” said 
? quence was, a severe, though not dangerous, Paddy, “ I was trying to get a good one.” 
oumMp against a post to his aggravation, but to} 2 
is ® e a _____ — = EEE Soy 
4 the no small diversion of the rest of the pas- - SUMMARY 
sengers. He flew to the steersman in a fit of 
‘ passion, and they had a long dispute, whether We learn,says the Evening Post, that the corner-stone 
- the phrase ook out, could, at the same time) the Hebrew city of 4rarat, wil! be laid at Grand Ie- 
€ possibly mean dook in ‘land about tke 15th or 18th inst. with masonic and mili- 
‘e ‘ y ' |tary ceremonies. The city will be erected facing the 
1 —__ | mouth of the grand cartal; a ferry being authorised by 
“ And who are you, sir, that presume — 1 onewonta to Grand Island, will facilitate the 
. 7 ° , Ae des ; > nadeet’ rse. ; 
justhy these men in their rebellion, said a The Comet.—The Portsmouth Commercial Advertise: 
er pert British officer to un elderly gentleman IN| says, that the Encke Comet, the re-appearance of which 
“i one otf the coffee houses in London, previous | has been announced in the English papers, was seen from 
Lo to the American revolution. For a moment that town on Sunday night last, about 12 o'clock. It 
+ the stranger fixed his keen expressive eye on | appeared in the eastern hemisphere, south trom Aldeba- 
- “ " J . |ron, distant about 5 or 6 degrees. 
od the young officer and then walked awayinsi-| 7? 
on lence, ‘Ihe youne red coat attempted a ioke|.. O7 me of the turnpikes in the western states, there 
er i Seer. e isa stage coach company, whose inventory in stages, 
Sf upon the pean nomespun dress of the man, | horses, harnesses, Arc. aimounts to $170,000. 
i ae » dheaite:i lnad fae orautiae awa VS 
Ts whose simple dignity inspired far greater awe} ‘The United States brigs, Lawrence, Niagara, Queen 
ne than the garb of the soldier. But it would | Charlotte, and Detroit, were to be sold af auction, on 
es not do lithe Sth of August, at Erie, Pa. 
* " . . ' 
ke Several years afier, the*same English officer | oe 
e . r | »* ~y 
on called to pay his respects to one of the most tad ‘ ree a, Ve. W f 
. ° . - . e*-. . rf 3; city tT Ne Fi say ias iT. adake oF 
ly distinguished men in the British empire. Mong : + aie AREY: OM AR. WEREEAIE SEO 
. . " " ’ | KINS, aged 20 years. 
he Scarcely had he placed his foot in the drawing| py the same day, Grorer, sonof Mr. James B.% 








rvom, when his iNustrious host introduced him! Buren, in 
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thea thie 
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year of his age, 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
AUTUMNAL REFLECTIONS, 


Fair Summer! short hath been thy stay— 
Thy blushing beauties, and thy bloom, 
On swiftest wings, have pass’d away ;— 
Succeeded by dull Autumn’s gloom :— 
Now falling leaves, and darken’d skies, 
Proclaim his desolating reign ; 
Along our path, the foliage flies, 
Aud sighing forests, now complain. 


Full swift, the joys of Childhood fily— 

Full soon, the hopes of Youth are gone ; 
The Spring of life, glides quickly by, 

Its Summer's fleet as mountain fawn :— 
The winds of sober Autumn, blow 

Fond Youth's delusive hopes away ; 
And swift as faded leaves they go— 

Like joys of Infancy decay. 


The buds of Spring, again shall bloom, 

Aud flow’rs of Summer, deck the plain; 
The genial sun, shall break the gloom, 

And verdure, crown the earth again : 
But early joys, for aye have fled— 

And hopes of Youth, shall bloom no more ; 
These have, their last, pale radiance shed— 

The golden light of those, is o'er. 

ELLEN. 
——_—_—a 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


THE PARTING HOUR. 


The parting hour !—how fraught with pain, 
When the fond heart dwells in the eye ; 
And the warm blood glows through each vein, 

As we suppress the decp drawn sigh. 


The parting hour !—how long it is! 

Whole days and nights much lesshave been: 
Yes, months and years are short to this, 

Yet we must feel that hour again. 


‘I'he parting hour !—when heart meets heart, 
Long ere the parting look we dare ; 
Though still we feel the parting smart— 
And still unbidden falls the tear, 


The parting hour !—when souls are one, 
For hands then join, and souls then meet : 
How changed the scene when friends are gone, 
Our cup is now unmix’d with sweet. 


The parting hour !—how sad it sounds, 
Farewell, my friends, O, fare thee well ! 
The echo long and loud resounds, 
And more it speaks than volumes tell. 





LAWRENCE. 


The warrior sailor left his land ; 
With auxious throb his breast sweiled high ; 
For hostile ships approached his strand, 
And he must quell the foe, or die : 
His country’s banner waved aloft, 
Its stripes of red, its stars of white ; 
That beauteous banner, which had oft 
Waved prouder after desp’rate fight ! 


Cie foe dvew nigh ;—the warrior’s heart ° 


Turobb'd bolder atthe approach of strife 
~~ 





| 
| 






His country’s cause was freedom’s part, 

And in that cause how mean seemed life ' 
The fight was fierce, but lo! the deck 

With that brave sailor’s blood is dyed ; 
The ship that bore him floats a wreck, 

The wave receives his vital tide. 


Yet ere the pulse of life was gone, 
His banner caught the hero’s eye, 
* Oh let !" he cried, © the flag wave on, 
Free as the breeze, until I die ;” 
His native land received the form, 
The gallant form, that fought’so well, 
And tears, from sorrow’s fountains warm, 
Upon his corse in torrents fell. 


The monumental column rose, 
Above where his cold ashes slept ; 
And manhood there poured forth its woes, 
And woman, pitying woman, wept: 
Yet think not stone, or laurelled wreath, 
Those heroes bless, who sweetly sleep :— 
They honour not the dust beneath, 
Tis they that dive, the honour reap. 


That hero’s high and cherished name, 
Shall live, while swells th’ Atlantic’s wave » 
The sailor thinking of his fame, 
In peril’s hour shall grow more brave : 
Yet where’s the pile that gratitude 
So nobly to the hero reared ? 
Has it the storms of time withstood, 
A symbol of his name revered ? 


Alas! Neglect its vigil keeps 
Around the once much honoured spbdt ; 
Its trace is, where the hero sleeps, 
His monumental stone's forgot! 
The pillar shakes beneath the breath, 
The slightest breath, that summer sends-~ 
It totters o’er the mounds of death, 
From lightest leaf the willow lends !— 





Should this be deemed an idle lay, 
A sad, and melancholy flower, 
To while a pensive hour away, 
Culled from imagination’s bower : 
Let shame within thy bosom burn, 
And let its tear suffuse thine eyes ; 
To yon decaying marble turn, 
Where brave and noble LAWRENCE lies! 
FRANCIS. 
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ENIGMIIAS. 
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‘© We know these things to be mere trifles.” 
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Answer to PUZZLES in our last. 
Puzz.LE 1.—Blacksmith. 
PuzzLg u.—They are light-headed. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Why is a minister performing the funeral service like 
a tyger devouring a wild beast? 
Il. 
Why was the inspiration of Daniel like a successful 
operation of a merchant? 
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LOTTERY TICKETS 


For Sale at this Office. 
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